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It was arranged that the future George IV. should be brought up with his
little brother Frederick at the Bower Lodge at Kew. Their first tutors were
the scholarly Dr Markhain, Bishop of Chester, Dr Cyril Jackson, the young
Oxford don who was to become Dean of Christ Church, M. de Sulzas, a Swiss
teacher of languages, and Lord Holdernesse : in 1776 these tutors were replaced
by Dr Hurd, Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, who became one of George III.'s
dearest friends, a Mr Arnold, and Lord Bruce. The king was insistent that his
sons were not to be pampered in any way. The round of lessons was punctuated
by walks in the district and " polite amusements; " and the two boys were
made to go to bed and rise early. George IV.'s apologists often try to explain
away many of his failings by this rigid system of education.

The young princes were drilled in the classics, languages, elocution, deport-
ment, art, and even farming; and the tutors quickly discovered that George's
intellectual capacity was infinitely superior to that of his brother. He showed a
preference for classical literature, and was especially interestedin Tacitus: art bored
him; and the instruction on farming usually provided him with the opportunity
of amusing his brother by his first-rate mimicry of the animals of the farmyard.
That he was a lovable little fellow all were agreed; but his tutors were gravely
disconcerted by his outbursts of irresponsible behaviour and insolence; and
they quickly found out that he would lie without the slightest provocation.
His treatment of his father and mother left much to be desired in him; and
while the shouting of " Wilkes and Liberty " outside his father's study might
be regarded as a boyish prank, it was also symptomatic of that distressing
unfilial attitude which ultimately drove him to consort with his father's political
enemies and to regale them with tales and imitations of his father's shortcomings.

In 1780 he was given " an establishment " of his own, and he celebrated his
freedom in the most reckless way. His uncle Cumberland quickly took him
under his wing; and at Cumberland House, which was the unofficial head-
quarters of the political opposition, for its owner loved to boast that he was a
good Whig and hater of the Establishment, " Taffy " (incidentally he resented
the slur on his principality implied in the nickname I) learnt to gamble for high
stakes and to take his "dram of brandy like a gentleman." (And "like a
gentleman " then connoted being carried home and put to bed by lackeys!)
It was uncle Cumberland who introduced his nephew to Charles James Fox.

" Taffy " was soon in a scrape. Mary Robinson's interpretation of Perdita's
part in The Winter's Tale was the talk of the town: the prince immediately
went to see the play and fell violently in love with the actress. He installed
her in " an apartment/' which he ordered to be furnished in the most lavish
manner; and he showered presents of money and jewels upon her, procured
with the cash he easily managed to raise on I.O.U/s and notes of hand. More
indiscreet was the fact that he wrote the lady " a multitude of letters," and she